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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


DANTEIANA. 
1. ‘Inferno,’ x. 14-15 :— 
Con Epicuro tutti i suoi seguaci, 
Che I anima col corpo morta fanno. 
The incorrectness of Scartazzini’s foot-note 
to the second line challenges a passing re- 
monstrance :— 

“La negazione del soprannaturale, quindi dell’ 
immortalita dell’ anima, é il centro e perno di tutte 
le eresie?” 

The good Professor’s argument runs to seed 
ina clear /atius hos. Negation of the super- 
natural, and, by implication, of the soul’s 
immortality, was the fons et origo of the 
Epicurean and Sadducean heresies, but not 
necessarily of all others. It is quite possible 
for a man to be soundly orthodox on those 
two counts whilst being thoroughly heretical 
ona hundred others. At all events, Dante’s 
theology cannot be strained to the Professor’s 


view. 
2. Tbid., x. 43 :— 

Io, ch’ era d’ ubbidir desideroso. 
Scartazzini asks, with reference to this line :— 
“ Ubbidir : a Virgilio, v. 38? o a Farinata, vy. 42?” 
Surely there can be no question as to whom 


query of the famous Ghibelline, “Chi fur gli 
maggior tui?” places it beyond conjecture. 
Also if Virgil’s injunction, “Le parole tue 
sien conte,” exacts not merely courtesy, but 
brevity, the poet was somewhat disobedient 
to his guide, for he adds :— 

Non gliel celai, ma ‘z¢to gliel’ apersi, 
which implies prolixity—a not uncommon 
weakness of his commentators. 

3. Lbid., x. 52-3 :— 

Allor surse alla vista scoperchiata 

Un’ ombra lungo questa infino al mento. 
Dante's utter disinterestedness shows to ad- 
vantage here. Cavalcante Cavalcanti finds 
his place in the Sixth Circle not because he 
was a Guelph, but by reason of his Epicurean 
proclivities. Religion, not politics, guided 
the poet in his selection of candidates in his 
eschatology. So (infra, 120) Cardinal Ubal- 
dini, despite his red hat, is amongst the “ pid 
di mille” captives. 

4, Thid., x. 62-3 :— 

Colui che attende la per qui mi mena, 

Forse cui Guido vostro ebbe a disdegno. 
Scartazzini observes rightly that 
“il motivo del disdegno di Guido per Virgilio 
e un enimma. 

To attempt to solve enigmas is oftener than 
not opus et oleum perdere, but an exception 
attaches to this one. And many and varied 
are the explanations of it proffered by com- 
mentators—some of them passable, others 
richly meriting the points of interrogation 
and exclamation affixed to them by Scar- 
tazzini. Some hold that Virgil was “held in 
scorned neglect” by Guido simply because 
he detested Latin as much as Giovanni del 
Virgilio loved it. The late Prof. Tomlinson 
is of this opinion, over which hovers an air 
of plausibility from the fact that he (Guido) 

rsuaded Dante to write his ‘Vita Nuova’ 
in the vernacular in preference to Latin 
(‘V.N.,’ §31). Others explain the alleged anti- 
pathy by the alleged supposition that Guido 
esteemed philosophy as superior to poetry. 
“ Egli stesso poeta !” as Scartazzini sapiently 
comments. Gthare—eneh as Lombardi and 
Landino—hint at a species of jealousy in 
the inability of philosophy to produce the 
‘ ®neid’ ; others that Guido despised Virgil 
neither as poet nor philosopher, but “ come 
cantore entusiastico dell’ impero (fu Virgilio 
Ghibellino ?)” ; and others that Virgil was too 
religious for the Epicurean Guido. No one 
will cavil at Scartazzini’s note of inquiry 
here. If I may hazard an opinion, I should 
say that the implied scorn—if scorn there 
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of tastes affected. Very likely, too, the scorn 
was mutual—notwithstanding the implied 
anachronism. 

5. Lbid., x. 100 seg. :— 

Noi veggiam, come quei che ha mala luce, 
Le cose, disse, che ne son lontano. 

What grounds Dante had for endowing the 
dead lost with an insight, albeit a short- 
sighted one, into futurity, it is hard to say. 
It would be easier to account for their 
reputed ignorance of the present, but more 
logical to deny them both attributes. The 
past, of course, could not be excluded. He 
had certainly no Scripture nor theological 
warrant for his theory. The assumption is 
all the more remarkable from the coin 
fact that Farinata uses the power to some 
purposes against himself. But the belief is 
not confined to Dante. Sir Thomas Browne 
(‘Religio Medici,’ ‘Urne Burial,’ chap. iv.) 
held similar views: “The departed spirits 
know things past and to come; yet are 
ignorant of things present. Agamemnon 
foretells what should happen unto Ulysses, 
yet ignorantly inquires what is become of 
his own son.” as the final judgment 
amongst the things “che ne son lontano,” 
an object of vision to the departed, according 
to Dante’s view? If so, it was decidedly 
anti-Scriptural. The whole matter is at best 
—or worst—but a poet’s surmise. Yet whence, 
I repeat, did he derive his notion? That the 
beatt mortui may possibly know what passes 
on earth is more intelligible, albeit the careful 
distinctions of theologians, though specious, 
cannot bear any greater weight than a 
reasonable supposition. Thus Aquinas (‘S. T.,’ 
Supplement, Ixxii. i.) lays down the law 
somewhat dogmatically :— 

“Manifestum est quod in Verbo cognoscant vota 
et devotiones, et orationes hominum...... Cogitationes 
cordium solus Deus per seipsum novit ; sed tamen 
alii cognoscunt quatenus eis revelatur vel per 
visionem Verbi vel quocumque alio modo.” 

6. Ibid., xi. 7-9 

Vidi una scritta 

Che diceva: Anastasio papa guardo 

Lo qual trasse Fotin della via dritta. 
Is this fiction or history, or a blending of 
both? There ought to be no quibbling over 
the words themselves, though their accuracy 
may be fairly questioned. Their clearness is 
indisputable enough to challenge the ana- 
themasof the‘ Index Librorum Prohibitorum’; 
but then their author was only an historian 
secondarily. The unities were no more sacred 
to him than. they were to Shakespeare. But 
is Dante’s history sound? The facts of the 
case appear to be these: Anastasius IT. (Pope, 
not Emperor) occupied the Roman see, ac- 


cording to Platina, from 496 to 498, granted 
audience to Photinus, a deacon and fol- 
lower of Acacius, the monotheistic Bishop 
of Cesarea, and thereby gave umbrage to 
the clergy of Rome. “ Dante,” says Scartaz- 
zini, “segui in questo luogo la tradizione 
erronia che ai suoi tempi aveva il valore 
di storia esatta.” And Baronius (‘ Annales 
Ecclesiastici,’ ad an. 497, tom. vi., ed. 1596) 
whitewashes the Pontiff thus :— 

**Ex his porro habes unde corriges vel quomodo 
sane intelliges quod in libro de Romanis Pon- 
tificibus habetur in verbis: eodem tempore Anas 
tasii Pape scilicet, multi clerici et presbyteri sea 
communione ipsius retraxerunt, eo quod communi- 
casset, sine consilio episcoporum vel presbyterorum, 
vel cleri cunctze Ecclesix Catholice, diacono Thes- 
salonicensi nomine Photino, qui communionis erat 
Acacii, et quia occulte voluit revocare Acasium, 
et non potuit, qui nutu divino percussus est; hae 
ibi, que scias contra Anastasium sparsa erant a 
schismaticis Laurentianis.” 

Curiously enough, however, Baronius hints 
lower down at a possible complicity of the 
Pontiff with error, from which he was only 
saved by the Divine interposition of death : 

“*Ceterum si contendiose nimis quis asserere velit, 
Anastasium_propensiorem fuisse in restituendo 
sublato e Diptychis Acacii nomine, sed morte 
preventum, id prestare minime valuisse, in hoc 
est quidem quo magis magisque admireris Dei 
erga Romanam Ecclesiam, cum (itw- 
rantem Apostolice sedis preesidentem Pontificem ex 
humanis ante subduxerit, quam quod meditaretur 
impleret ; et antea morte prereptum, quam ved 
tentari posset a Festo legato de ascribendo Zenonis 
Enotico.” 

It is further noteworthy that Baronius’s 
chronology varies from that of Platina by 
one year; but this is immaterial to the 
point under discussion, and for that matter 
no two authors agree as to either the dates 
or list of the Popes. 


Natalis Alexander accepts the view of 
Baronius, but Lombardi, following Poggiali, 
boldly asserts that 
“niuno de’ quattro Pontefici, i quali portano di 
Anastagio [sic, following the Della Crusce] il nome, 
fu contemporaneo di Fotino, e molto meno infetto 
degli errori di lui. Arguisce egli (Poggiali) co’ pit 
sensati comentatori, che Dante, gia indisposto verso 
la Corte di ma, si iasse illudere dalla mal 
digerita Cronica di Fra Martino da Polonia, che 
confondendo Anastasio I. Imperadore con uno de 
papi Anastagi, attribui ad uno di questi I’ errore, di 
cui quello fu pur troppo macchiato.” 

But this won't do; the weight of the 
“Annalium Ecclesiasticorum parens ”—as 
Alexander calls Baronius—is against such 
rversions of history. Fazio degli Uberti 
* Dittamondo,’ ii. 14) also confirms Dante's 
statement unreservedly :— 
Anastasio papa ee tem 
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Bianchi repeats the absurd “equivoco tra 
Anastasio i e un imperatore del medesimo 
nome,” and sapiently adds, “ma Dante sapeva 
! istoria come |’ insegnava ai suoi tempi.” 
Just so, and the very history which he would 
be taught in these times were he living now. 
There is no confusion in Dante’s mind between 
the Pope and Emperor bearing the same 
name, and whatever his motive was for 
cousigning the Pontiff ad inferos, dislike of 
error was, in my judgment, a larger in- 
—" in it than animosity to the Roman 

urt, though the punishment meted out 
to him certainly did not “fit the crime.” 
Happily, however, it is only poetic justice 
| nothing more. 

7. To an admirer of Dante, to whose genius 
the world owes the writings bearing his name, 
the following excerpt from the ‘Life of Lewis 
Carroll’ (p. 393) contrasts painfully with the 
subjoined extract from a now historic letter 
of the late Mr. Gladstone :— 

“You are a very lucky girl, and I am rather 
inclined to envy you in having the leisure to read 
Dante. I have never read a page of him; yet I am 
sure the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is one of the grandest 
books in the world—though I am not sure whether 
the reading of it would razse one’s life and give it a 
nobler purpose, or simply be a grand poetical treat. 
That is a question you are beginning to be able to 
answer: I doubt if J shall ever (at least in this 
life) have the opportunity of reading it.”—31 March, 

890. 


“You have deigned to call that mighty poet a 
solemn master for me. These words are not mean- 
ingless. The reading of Dante is not only a pleasure, 
an effort, a lesson; it is a strong discipline of the 
heart, the intellect, the man. In the school of 
Dante I have learnt a very great part of that 
mental provision, small as it may be, with which I 
have made the journey of human life until nearly 
seventy-three years. And I would also enlarge 
upon your able remark that who serves Dante, 
serves Italy, Christianity, and the world.”—20 Dec., 
1882. 


The démenti given by these noble words to 
the others, so frivolous, needs no comment. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I note that 
Mr. T. P. ARMSTRONG (ante, p. 424) objects to 
my proffered explanation (8 S. ii. 23) of 
‘Inf.’ iv. 57 :— 

Di Moise legista e ubbidiente ; 

Abraam patriarca e David re ; 
and terms it “incomplete or perhaps erro- 
neous.” It was neither. The statement 
that “the adjective refers in the text not to) 
Abraham, but to Moses,” includes by impli- | 
cation an existent opposing theory without 


specifying it, and is, therefore, not “incom- | 
plete.’ 


Nor is it “ perhaps erroneous,” seeing 


| former. 


that its opposite is much more likely to be so. 
Scartazzini says :— 

“‘Ubbidiente : benché legislatore del suo popolo, 
fu egli stesso ubbidiente a Dio, onde il suo epiteto di 
Serrus Domini ; cfr. Josué i. 1, 2, 7, ecc. Alcuni 
leggano :— 

Di Moisé legista ; e l’ ubbidiente 

Abraam patriarca, 
rammentando | ubbidienza di Abramo quando si 
mostrd pronto a sacrificare I’ unico figlio. Ma ta/ 
lezione, oltre all essere sprovvista di autorita di codd. 
e comm. antichi, distrugge la bella antitesi del verso.” 

Comparisons are odious ; but the opinion 
of Scartazzini carries more weight than that 
of Fraticelli. Lombardi gives the “bella 
antitesi” thus :— 

“‘Sembra che voglia il Poeta con questa unione 
in Moisé di /egista e ubbidiente sferzare lV ordinario 
costume de’ legislatori, di pit volentieri comandare, 
che ubbidire.” 

Bianchi also thus :— 

“Perché Mosé nelle sue leggi non si dipartiva dai 
comandi di Dio; ovvero, perché era il primo ad 
obbedire alle leggi che promulgava. In ogni modo 
ci pare che ne resulti miglior senso che dalla lezione 
abbracciata dal Costa, che vuol referito I’ aggiunto 
ubbidiente, premessovi I’ articolo, ad Abramo, contro 
la comune de codici e delle stampe.” 

Let me add that both Cary and Tomlinson 
attach the adjective to Moses in their ver- 
sions: “ Moses, lawgiver, who obedience 
knew,” rendered the latter; “Of Moses, law- 
giver, for faith approved,” translated the 
The error, then, if error there be, 
lies with those who interpolated both the 
comma after “legista” and the article before 
“ubbidiente ” into the text. 


ANCIENT ZODIACS. 
(Concluded from p. 404.) 
Arabic Zodiac. 

230. An Arabic zodiac on plaster is in 
the Exposition de Géographie, Mazarin Palace 
Library, Paris, No. 432, Inv. Gé. 36. One 
sign is a camel. 

Gnostic Zodiacs. 

231. On an oval gem, surrounding a Roman 
soldier standing. “ Abraxas,” Chisflet coll. In 
Montfaucon, tome ii. part ii. p. 375, pl. elxx. 

232. Surrounding a crescent and star, on 
an oval gem. “Abraxas,” Chisflet coll. In 
Montfaucon, tome ii. part ii. p. 375, pl. clxx. 

233. On a gem surrounding Gnostic syin- 
bols. “Abraxas,” Chisflet coll. In Montfaucon, 
tome ii. part ii. p. 375, pl. clxx., 1719. 

Scandinavian Zodiacs. 

234. On an Icelandic Runic cornel - wood 
chair. Carved in twelve circular frames in 
front of the armchair, in two rows. It has 
five rows of Runes on it, the top one giving 
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the owner's name as Thorum Benedikt’s 
daughter. Above the signs are their Latin 
names with Runes ; and beneath, the Latin 
names of the months in Runes. Engraved in 
Du Chaillu, ‘The Viking Age,’ 1889, vol. ii. 
p. 254. Formerly in Holum Cathedral, so it 
may have been the episcopal chair (cf. No. 51). 
In Copenhagen Museum. Ninth century. 

235. Carved on the walrus ivory head of a 
tau-shaped episcopal staff or crozier, of the 
twelfth century. A facsimile in artificial 
ivory has been made, and a photograph taken. 
All in the S.K.M. 

236. An engraving of a Runic zodiac is in 
Du Chaillu, ‘The Viking Age,’ 1889. 

237. The signs are found on some war 
implements. In Du Chaillu. 

Italian Zodiac. 

238. “Tablecloth of linen, with border 
compo: of squares of ‘lacis’ or darned 
auens. in which are represented birds, 
animals, zodiacal signs, &c., and of squares of 
cut work, ‘reticella.’ The border is edged 
with needle-point vandykes. Sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 8.K.M., No. 1313, 1877. 1s.” Official 
label of photograph. ‘This is evidently the 
altar cover for a small or private chapel, and 
as a lace zodiac appears to be unique. There 
are only twelve squares. Leo, agittarins, 
Virgo, rpio, Turdus Solitarius, are plain. 
The others look like peacock, monkey, cock. 
Three squares have flowers, perhaps from 
ignorance of the signs, or being worn have 
been replaced by ornament, perhaps worked 
by nuns. The space for the tabernacle is 
left blank, the squares surrounding it on 
three sides. No. 11,318. 


German Zodiacs. 

239. In mosaic, on three sides of the altar 
in the crypt of 8S. Gereon, Cologne. Eleventh 
century. Ann. Arch., xvii. ; Archeologia, xliv. 

240. Round the nude figure of a man in a 
German block-book. Leipzig, 1490. In the 
King’s Library, B.M. 

241. In the Archwologia (1883, xlvii. 337, 
pl. viii.) are engraved eight coloured signs 
rom an astronomico-astrological MS. entitled 
‘Varia Curiosa.’ Fifteenth century. In the 
possession of Robert Brown, jun., Esq. 

242. On the clock at Strasbourg Cathedral. 
It is about twenty feet high, dating from 
1574. Cassell’s Journal, 1898. 

243. A similar clock is seen at Ratisbon 
Cathedral. Cassell’s Journal, 1898. 

244. In a printed calendar in Bede, ‘Men- 
sium Note.’ Cologne. Sixteenth century. 
Archeologia, xliv. 

245. Round the face of a clock in chased 
and gilt bronze case, on rectangular base, 


———. 


with two dials, one for astronomical pur. 

s. Augsburg. Sixteenth century. Ip 
S.K.M., No. 638. Photograph No. 5989. Ob. 
tained 1865. 

246. In the B.M. is a drawing by Holbein 
of a suspended sundial with the signs on it, 
In Cassell’s Magazine of Art, November, 189], 

. 133. 

: 247. In the National Gallery is a picture 
by Holbein called ‘The Ambassadors,’ in 
which is a sundial with the zodiac. Ip 
Cassell’s. Magazine of Art, November, 1891, 
. 133. 

s 248. In fresco by Steinle on the wall of 
the choir, Cologne Cathedral ; each sign has 
an angel. Archeologia, xliv.; ‘ Dict: Arch? 

249. There is an engraving of a zodiac on 
the Torquitum, made by Apianus, Professor 
of Mathematics at Ingolstadt. In Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art, November, 1891, p. 4. He 
died 1552. 

250. A zodiac is said to be on the outside 
of Vienna Cathedral. 


French Zodiacs. 


251. In the Observatoire at Paris is a room 
formerly inhabited by Cardinal Richelieu, 
with the signs of the zodiac engraved on the 
floor. There in 1844. Strickland, ‘Life of 
Agnes Strickland,’ 1887, p. 130. 

252. In the MS. Department, Grand Gallery, 
Mazarin Palace, Paris, case xi., No. 179, con- 
tains a ‘Treatise on the Computation of Chro- 
nology.’ Eleventh century. In it is an 
illuminated zodiac: 1, green fish; 2, red 
ram ; 3, green bull; 4, two soldiers having 
spears with feet crossed ; 5, red and green 
lobster ; 6, red lion; 7, woman with sheaf 
and balance; 8, scales; 9, frog with long 
tail ; 10, centaur and bow ; 11, fish with goat 
head ; 12, woman with vase pouring water. 


English Zodiacs. 


253. Very beautifully drawn in a Saxon 
MS. of the astronomical m ‘Phenomena’ 
of Aratus. In the B.M. Reproduced in 
Archeeologia, vol. xxvi. Tenth century. 

254. Depicted in a Saxon calendar, with 
the months. In B.M. MS. Julius A. vi. In 
Archeologia, vol. xliv. p. 139. 

255. Round the west Norman doorway of 
Iffey Church, Oxfordshire. Engraved in 
Britton and Skelton. 

256. Round the Norman doorway of St. 
Margaret's Church, Walmgate, York. Re- 


moved from the hospital of St. Nicholas 
without Walmgate Bar, at the dissolution of 
monasteries (Drake)—about 1645 (Savage). 
Between the signs are figures emblematic of 


the months. 


In Drake, ‘Eboracum,’ 1736, 
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. 308 ; Carter, p. 32 ; Cave Browne ; Archero- 
1883, vol. xl vii. 355-60. 

257. Round the south doorway of the 
Norman church of Barfreston, Kent. 

258. Round the leaden Norman font in 
Brookland Church, Kent. In Archeological 
Journal, vol. vi. p. 159; Archwologia Cantiana, 
vol. iv. p. 87. 

259. Pisces and Capricornus remain of a 
zodiac round the outside of the great west 
doorway of the Norman priory at Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire. Dugdale, ‘ England and Wales,’ 
vol. ii. p. 677 ; Britton, 1807, vol. i. 

260. In an English calendar of the tenth 
century. In B.M. MS. Julius A. vi. Archeo- 
logia, 1873, vol. xliv. 

261. In an English MS. calendar of the 
twelfth century. In the cathedral library, 
Durham. Archeologia, vol: xliv. 

262. Three signs on encaustic tiles 6f the 
thirteenth century were found at Chertsey. 
In Shaw, ‘Tile Pavements,’ 1858. 

263. On bosses of slight wood groining, east 
walk of the cloister of Lincoln Cathedral, of 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

264. Engraved in an almanac of 1386. 

265. Three encaustic tiles, bearing Capri- 
cornus, Cancer, Aries, were found in the 
nave of Melton Mowbray Church, Leices- 
tershire. Fourteenth century. Coloured 
drawings of them are in Archeologia, 1873, 
vol. xliv. pl. iv. p 168. 

266. Cancer in the west windowof St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury. In Archeologia, vol. xliv. pl. v. 
Fifteenth century. 

267. In tapestry, in the small hall, Hampton 
Court Palace. ? Sixteenth century. 

268. In the ‘Salisbury Primer,’ by Weever, 
1532. Carter, ‘Ancient Architecture,’ 1780. 

269. Engraved in Regnault, ‘Hore Sarum,’ 
1539. 

270. 
portrait of Queen 
collection, Oxford. 

271. Carved in stone round the Prior’s 
cloister doorway, Ely Cathedral. Builder, 
18 October, 1890, p. 310. 

272. Carved on twelve stone bosses on the | 
vaulted roof of a passage between two courts 
in Merton College, Oxford. Alden, ‘Guide 
to Oxford,’ 1890, p. 58. 

273. On twelve encaustic tiles on the east 
wall of the chancel of Upton Helions Church, 
Devonshire. 

274. Sagittarius appears on a capital of the 


yo»: an ancient engraved 
Slizabeth. In the Hope 


great west doorway of Malmesbury Abbey. 
Britton, ‘ Beauties of England,’ p. 612. 
275. Taurus, Pisces, Leo, Sagittarius, round 


the north doorway of Brinsop Church, Here- 
fordshire. Archcologia, vol. xlix. p. 149. 

276. Very rudely cut in circular stones in 
the floor of Trinity Chapel, where Becket was 
slain, Canterbury Cathedral. Archeologia, 
vol. x. p. 151. 

277. Pinces and Sagittarius are on an early 
tomb in Conisborough Church, Yorkshire. 

278. Round the doorway of Kenilworth 
Church, Warwickshire. Archwologia, vol. xliv. 

279. On the capitals of twelve pillars in 
the choir of Carlisle Cathedral. ‘ Dictionary 
of Architecture.’ 

280. Capricornus in Norman work is found 
at Alne, near York. Archeologia, vol. xliv. 

281. Carved on a column in Kirk Michael 
Churchyard in the Isle of Man. Gentleman’s 
Magazine in Archeologia. 

282. Encaustic tiles bearing a single sign 
have been found—Aries at Charnwood Forest 
Priory ; Holy Trinity Church, Hull; Wirk- 
worth ; Bakewell ; Duffield ; Morley ; Darley 
Abbey ; Kegworth; Burton Abbey ; Thur- 
garton; and other places. Archeologia, 
vol. xliv. 

283. In the B.M. is a tile with Aries on it. 
Another zodiacal tile is in the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society Museum (Archceologia, 
vol. xliv.). There is a Norman zodiacal tile in 
SS. Peter and Paul’s, Harrington (Fowler, 
‘Mosaic Pavements,’ i.). One bearing Aries 
was found in Ulverscroft Priory (Archeo- 
logical Journal, 1846, vol. ii. p. 89). It is of 
the fourteenth century. 

284. Some of the figures carved on the 
stone capitals of the columns in the (?) Saxon 
crypt under St. Peter's, Oxford, appear to be 
zodiacal signs. 

285. When repairs were, in 1835, made at 
Westminster Hall, some of the original 
Norman capitals were found. Some of the 
figures on these might perhaps be signs of 
the zodiac: Leo, Taurus, Pisces, Scorpio 
(salamander), Aquila (pelican), Aquarius 
(man holding jar or stone), Cancer (? frog), 
Lupus, Gemini (two-bodied animal). Cf. 
Nos. 274, 279, 284. Engraved in Archeologia, 
1836, vol. xxvi. pls. xlviii. xlix. p. 420. 

It may be noticed as singular that, out of 
nearly three hundred ancient zodiacs found 


‘in many countries, not one example is from 


Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. 
In No. 162 (9% 8. ii. 304), for “ 7; 


16,” read 1849, xxviii. A. B. 


FIVE WELSH WORTHIES. 
Tur Daily News of 29 May contained a full 
and interesting account of a memorial un- 
veiled on the previous Tuesday at Llansannan 
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to Tudur Aled, William Salesbury, Henry 
Rees, Gwilym Hiraethog, and Iorwerth Glan 
Aled. Tudur Aled, who was born in 1470, 
was the last of the great cycle of Welsh bards 
which began with Dafydd ap Gwilym :— 

“*Many writers have erroneously placed the birth 
of Wilham Salesbury (1520-1600) at Plas Isaf, 
Llanwrst, the chief residence alike of his parents 
and himself, but he was probably born at Cae Du, 
Llansannan......In all peony the earliest ex- 
tant book printed in Welsh was the production of 
Salesbury, for his *Oll Synwyr Pen Cymro’ (‘A 
Welshman’s Proverbs’) is declared by the best 
to have been in 146. At any 
rate, only one copy of the collection he helped to 
edit is known; it lies at Shirburn Castle, in the 
Karl of Macclesfield’s collection. No doubt exists, 
however, that the dictionary issued by Salesbury in 
1547, a quarto volume printed in London, was the 
first Welsh and English dictionary, and, as_ex- 
plained in a dedication addressed to Henry VIII., 
was intended to facilitate the acquisition of Eng- 
lish by Welshmen. At a time when most of his 
educated countrymen thought it best that the 
Welsh language should be allowed to die as soon as 
possible, Salesbury desired to see Wales converted 
into a bilingual nation, and in this respect may be 
said to have pioneered the modern movement of 
Young Wales......After the Act of Parliament passed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, charging the bishops of the 
Welsh sees and of Hereford to have the Bible and 
Common Prayer translated into Welsh, those 
ecclesiastical dignitaries entrusted the work to 
Salesbury......Skilled in no less than nine languages, 
the Llansannan worthy, who died in 1600, seems to 
have grasped the value of the comparative method 
in studying languages, and to have been a pioneer 
in the science of philology. In his later years he 
was busily engaged in scientific and antiquarian 
studies. e had some ambition to rank as a poet, 
published a work on botany, and constructed an 
automatic mill.” 

Of the brothers Rees, the elder, William, 
was, after the death of John Elias, an un- 
rivalled preacher among the Calvinistic 
Methodists. Gwilym Hiraethog, who died in 
1883, for a period of fifty years was in the 
eyes of his countrymen the greatest of their 
preachers and lecturers. He established, in 
1843, the first successful Welsh newspaper 
Yr Amserau (the T'imes), which he edited till 
1853. Iorwerth Glan Aled was a poet whose 
sweet, tender, and natural lyrics are still the 
oy of thousands of humble workmen on the 
iillsides of Wales. The memorial was origi- 
nated by the late Mr. Tom Ellis ; and Mr. 
Kearley, M.P., was also largely helpful. 


De 


Lippett AND Scott.—In a review in the 
Academy of 27 May of Thompson’s memoir 
of Henry George Liddell, D.D., is the follow- 
ing passage referring to the celebrated 
lexicon :— 

“OF course, it is not infallible, and it was a great 
joy to the Sixth Form boys of Westminster to find 


a weak point. Story had it that on such occasions 

Liddell would say: ‘I can’t think what Mr. Scott 

meant by saying that.’ And an audacious wag 

once showed up to the head master the following 

epigram :— 

Two men wrote a lexicon, Liddell and Scott ; 

Some parts were clever, but some parts were not. 

Hear, all ye learned, and read me this riddle, 

How the wrong ues wrote Scott, and the right part 
wrote Liddell.” 

The tale is better told—if not more truth- 
fully—in Hare's ‘Story of my Life,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 9-10 :— 

** At this time [1856]......my distant cousin Henry 
Liddell was appointed to the Deanery of Christ 
Church. He had previously been head master of 
Westminster, and during his residence there had 
become celebrated by his lexicon. One day he 
told the boys in his class that they must write an 
English epigram. Some of them said it was im- 
possible. e said it was not impossible at all; 
they might each choose their own subject, but an 
epigram they must write. One boy wrote:— 

‘Two men wrote a lexicon, 
Liddell and Scott ; 
One half was clever, 
And one half was not. 
Give me the answer, boys, 
to this riddle, 
Which was by Scott 
And which was by Liddell? 
Dr. Liddell, when it was shown up, only said, ‘I 
think you are rather severe.’” 
St. 


Record BELL - RINGING. —- Assuming this 
statement of the Daily Mail for 24 May to 
be correct, it seems worthy of a corner in 
‘N. & 

** A record in chi -ringing has been established 
at Kidlington, a small village about five miles from 
Oxford, a peal of Double Norwich Court Bob Major, 
containing 17,042 changes, being rung in eleven 
hours twelve minutes. ach man rang throughout 
the peal, which is the longest ever rung by one set 
of men in | method, and longer by 2,000 changes 
than any peal previously rung in this method. Con- 
sidering the weight of the bells, it is the greatest 
feat of endurance ever accomplished in bell-ringing, 
the tenor weighing upwards of 26 cwt.” 

C. DEEDEs. 

Brighton. 


‘Goop Livgs’ is the title of a monthly 
journal of the Commercial Travellers’ Chris- 
tian Association. I desire to note the various 
meanings of the word “line” in its com- 
mercial sense. A traveller will say, “I had 
a good line to-day,” meaning that he had a 
good order, and it is somewhat in this sense 
that “lines” is used in the above title. 

An advertisement reads: “ Wanted, two or 
three gentlemen calling upon grocers and oil- 
men to take up a line selling well.” Here 
“line” is used as an article of commerce. 

It seems to me a pity that some word was 
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not pitched upon that had no other mean- 
ings. A person unacquainted with com- 
mercial travelling, if he heard one person 
ask another, “In what line do you travel?” 
would think it meant “what line of rail- 
be What is the origin of the word? _ 
may mention, by the way, that Good 
Lines has a list of British on 
with their market and early-closing days 
which, nevertheless, would be far more ne 
in ‘The A B C,’ as suggested in ‘N. & Q., 
8th S. xi. 405. THOMAS. 
Is not a “line” originally the line in the tra- 
veller’s note-book to be copied and sent off by post ? 
A line of a dozen first-class locomotives would be a 
one. We have seen in very remote days a 
single line representing over a thousand pounds. } 


Dean following curious 
anecdote, contained in one of the original 
MS. note-books (now in my possession) of 


the Rev. John Lambe, of Clare Hall, Camb., | 


M.A,, rector of Ridley, co. Kent, written ap- 


parently about 1723, has, in all probability, | 


not hitherto been printed, and will doubtless 
prove interesting to your readers :— 

“Dr. Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul’s, sometimes 
invited the Singing Men to his table, a thing his 
wife did not approve of, who grudged at the meat 
and wine he gave them so much, that she was ready 
to quarrel with him often about it. One day when 


they were at dinner she had given private orders to | 


the Servant to fill the glasses very sparingly for 
them. The tor soon called for a Glass, and 
drank to one of them, a witty fellow and a favourite 
of his. The Servant filled his Master a fair glass, but 
when he brought the Singing man a glass there was 
searce half a spoonfull in the bottom of it. As soon 
as the Singing man received it, he held it up a little 
while seeming to look at it with a great deal of care. 
‘Mr. ——,,’ said the Doctor's Lady, ‘is there any 
thing in the Glass more than should be?’ (thinking 
there might be a flie or the like in it.) ‘No, 
Madam,’ said he, ‘ Not so much.’” 

This Wm. Sherlock, D.D., born in or about 
1641, was of Peterhouse, Camb., B.A., 1660 ; 
M.A., 1663 ; Dean of St. Paul’s, 1691, succeed- 
ing Tillotson, and died 1707. W. I. R. V. 


Qucries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


THe RepuTeD MARRIAGE OF CARDINAL 
Beaton.—Many of the older writers who 
have treated upon the subject speak of 
Cardinal Beaton as having been really 
married to Marion Ogilvie, the mother of 
certain of his children. 


Douglas, in his ‘Peerage of Scotland’ (ed. 


Irish towns | 


Thus Sir Robert | 


1764), under the Airly peerage, describes 
| the lady in question as “said to have been 
| married to David Bethune,” &c., going on to 
relate that several children were born of this 
| union “ before he entered Holy Orders.” The 
| Rev. James Carruthers also, in his ‘ History 
of Queen Mary’s Reign’ (p. 41, note), styles 
the cardinal a widower ohm he took oly 
Orders. These statements must have had 
some foundation. The fact of Marion Ogilvie 
surviving Beaton has led more modern 
writers to scoff at such statements. The 
second edition of Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ accord- 
ingly, was amended to suit the changed 
views ; it now relates that Marion “is said 
to have been the mother by David Bethune,” 
&c. Certain circumstances, never hitherto 
| brought to notice, have recently come to my 
knowledge through a careful study of this 
| subject ; they tend to make the view of an 
actual marriage perfectly tenable, in spite 
| of all the objections hitherto raised against 
| it. Can any of your readers help me towards 
obtaining evidence as to the celebration of 
such a marriage? Historicus. 


“To RIDE GIMLAGUE.”—I am told that this 
phrase means in Yorkshire to ride with a 
woman behind on a pillion. Can any one 
corroborate this statement, and tell me in 
what part of Yorkshire the phrase is used ? 

A. L. MaYHEw. 

Oxford. 


Ports AND THE TENDER Passton. — Has 
there ever been such an avowal as that of 
Alexander Sergeievich Pushkin, the centen- 
ary of whose birth is in process of commemo- 
ration in Russia? Writing in May, 1830, to 
Princess V. F. Viazemski, the author of 
‘Ruslan and Ludmila’ remarks :— 

“Le premier amour est toujours une affaire de 
sentiment; plus il fat béte, et plus il laisse de 
souvenir délicieux. Le second est une affaire 
de volupté, voyez-vous? On pourrait pousser le 
yaralléle beaucoup plus loin, mais je n’en ai guére 
e temps. Mon mariage avec Natalie [Goncharov] 
(qui, par parenthése, est mon cent-troisiéme amour) 
est décidé,” &c. 

The parenthetic admission is astounding. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


Enoravinc. — I shall be thankful if a 
correspondent will give me the names of 
inter and engraver of a picture ; the sub- 
ect appears to be the elopement of Helen. 
‘aris, with face turned toward Helen, points 
with nude right arm extended, palm open 
and fingers spread, toward the bow of a boat, 
in the left-hand lower corner. In the boat 
, are three oarsmen seated : the foremost, under 
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a strong light, is stripped to the waist, back 
toward the spectator, head bald, turned 
toward the approaching couple. Paris, hold- 
ing Heien’s right hand lightly, leads her to 
the boat. Her breasts are bare, her bodice is 
laced loosely in front, and her left hand holds 
up her skirt, which reaches a little below the 
knee. The sandals and leggings of both are 
ornamented. In the right-hand upper corner 
of the picture, over Helen’s shoulder, is seen 
a semi-nude goddess in a chariot ; her right 
arm and hand, extended like that of Paris, 
points to two vessels in the offing and just 
visible through the gloom. Paris and Helen 
are in rapid motion, and occupy the right-hand 
moiety of the picture. From the strong con- 
trast of light and shade it seems that the 
figures are lighted up by a beacon, outside, 
on the left of the picture. L. E. Davis. 
43, St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 


Pusiic Scnoots with Brancu EstaBiisu- 
MENTS.—Which, if any, of the English or 
Scotch public schools have branch establish- 
ments in other countries? I know that at 
least one Scotch school started a house at some 
place on the Continent, but my impression is 
that it was eventually given up. 1e experi- 
ment probably did not succeed; and it is an 
example of the indifference of Britishers to 
the cultivation of languages. One can under- 
stand the value of even a little learning in 
such as Latin; but with modern languages 
like French and German is it not aimless that 
boys should spend so much of their time 
struggling through phrases and verbs that, 
in the great majority of cases, prove abso- 
lutely useless to them unless their education 
in these branches is continued to a practical 
conclusion? If these languages are studied 
merely as a discipline for the mind, it would 
seem more sensible to adopt instead some 
subject that would prove more useful to the 
scholar in after life. Pro Bono Pustico. 


Kreiine’s ‘Wurre Man’s Burpen.’—I shall 
be much obliged if any one will kindly inform 
me in which paper Mr. Kipling’s poem ap- 
peared entitled ‘The White Man’s Burden,’ 
and the date the paper was published. M. 


“Per pro.”—I was consulted the other day 
as to the proper use of this prefix in a double 
signature. Il replied that it was not a single 
expression, but that the proxy’s signature 
should come after per, and the principal’s 
after pro. I added that I was ignorant of 
commercial practice, but that this was the 
only grammatical use of the words. Since 
then I have discovered from two independent 
sources that it is regarded as a single ex- 


pression—per procuratorem or per procura- 
tionem. But my father says that he always 
understood it as I did, and never heard any 
other explanation. Which is right? is proa 
preposition or an abbreviation? W. E. B. 

(We have always understood pro to be an abbre- 
viation.} 


‘Wavertey.—In chap. xxix. Waverley 
novels, forty-eight-volume edition, 1860, also 
in the “Handy-Volume Edition,” no date, 
there is an error, or a misprint, which pos- 
sessors of these editions may like to correct : 

“Callum unbuttoned his coat, raised his left arm, 

and, with an emphatic nod, pointed to the hilt of a 
small dirk snu ly deposited under it in the linin 
of his jacket. Waverley thought he had understooc 
his meaning,” &c. 
In the “Border Edition” (one vol., 1898) the 
last words read, “ Waverley thought he had 
misunderstood his meaning,” which is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

May I ask if your readers generally pro- 
nounce the baron’s name Bradwardine or 
Bradwardine ? JONATHAN BoUcHIER. 


ENGRAVING oF CHATHAM’s Monument. — 
have a large engraving of Chatham’s monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, by Valentine 
Green. Could any one tell me if it is scarce? I 
think from his catalogue it is the largest he 
ever engraved. It is not named in Smith’s 
‘Mezzotint Engravers,’ which mentions his 
smaller works. It is a very fine impression. 

W. R. Horwoop. 


THe DEATH-RATE IN DuBiin.— Whitaker's 
Almanack’ for 1899 (p. 407), in the vital 
statistics of large cities, shows that the 
death-rate of Dublin (26°2) is higher than in 
any other city in the United Kingdom— 
enormously higher than in London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, or Manchester. Not only 
this, but it is also much higher than the 
death-rate of such insanitary places as Rome, 
Venice, Hamburg, and Munich, and actually 
falls not far short of the rate recorded in that 
white man’s grave Calcutta. Can any satis- 
factory explanation be given of this remark- 
able fact? Is it due to the moist climate— 
not moister, by the way, than that of Glas- 
gow—or to municipal neglect, or what ? 

CRrITOo. 


MAXIMILIAN Coutt.—-In the year 1602 
Maximilian Coult (or ere! erected a 
monument in the church of St. John, Chester, 


the contract and design for which remain. He 
was a native of Arras, and between the years 
1600 and 1620 erected many monuments” in 
London and elsewhere, amongst them that 
to Queen Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey 
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These monuments appear to have been made 
of marble and alabaster, with kneeling figures 
and shields with coats of arms emblazoned on 
them. Many of his works must have been 
destroyed in the Fire of London; but I 
should be glad if any of your readers would 
tell me whether they know of monuments 
erected by this artist. Cooper Scorr. 


JoHN JENKINSON Lanyon.—Can any one 
supply genealogical particulars of the above 
—probably a Cornishman—born about 1780? 

e was a ward of a Bulteel of Flete, or 
Pamflete, Devon, and after the death of his 
queen he entered the royal navy, civil 

His subsequent career is known 
to his descendants. M. O. H 


PETWORTH AND THE Percres. — At what 
date did Petworth pass into possession of the 
Percies ? 

Joun JosEPH WarTON, 1834.—He married, 
1834, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Char- 
lotte Skilton. Was he a son of the Rev. John 
Warton, 1757-1820, of Hants ? A. ©. Bi 


Arms oF Berner Pess.—What was the 
coat of arms of Sir Berner Pess, the Nor- 
wegian Governor of the Orkney Islands in 
1312? Did the Norse Jarls of the Orkneys 
have coats of arms, or insignia which served 
the same purpose, and, if so, where may 
these be found ? Ww. 


“Ir Gop DID NOT EXIST IT WOULD BE 
NECESSARY TO INVENT Him.”—On p. 321 of 
Lewes’s ‘ Life of Robespierre’ there occurs in 
a speech of Robespierre at the Jacobin Club 
the passage, “If God did not exist it would 
be necessary to invent Him.” Was this some- 
what famous passage the creation of Robes- 
pierre’s mind, or had he appropriated it from 
any other source, and, if so, can any reader 
supply a reference to an earlier existence of 
the passage ? Copex. 

[See 8 S. vii. 409, 438, 516 ; viii. 174.] 


‘THe Latest Devit.’—Can any of your 
correspondents give me information as toa 
book called ‘The Latest Devil’? It was 
published anonymously, and is said to be 
written by a clergyman who has published 
under his own name theological 

FUNNY-BONE Superstition. — My aunt 
(aged seventy, of a Norfolk family) ex- 
claimed, when a friend knocked her funny 
bone, “That will stop your singing!” and 
on my asking her meaning said, “ Save you 
never heard the saying ‘If you knock your 


never had, and am curious to know how a 

statement so demonstrably false can have 

obtained. Frank Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8S. W. 


PrickLy Pear.—Is any explanation forth- 
coming of the following strange fact, or are 
we to look upon it as a mistake on the part 
of the writer, or a dream of the artist, in 
which he had a vision of an object of which 
he had no conscious knowledge? The late 
E. A. Freeman, the historian, writing from 
Syracuse in 1887, says :— 

“The prickly pear is said to have come from 
America, yet the mosaics at Monreale show Abra- 
ham’s ram caught in a thicket of it.”—Dean 
Stephens’s ‘Life and Letters of Freeman,’ vol. ii. 


p. 361 
N. M. & A. 


MS. Sovuecut.—I am anxious to know if the 
following MS. occurs in any modern col- 
lection. It is mentioned & Humphrey 
Wanley in a catalogue of MSS. in the Meee y 
of Sir Henry Spelman, bought by John Hard- 
ing and sold by auction by him 20-22 Dec., 
1709 (Harl. MS. 7055, f. 232) :-— 

**82. Gervasii Tilleburiensis Dialogus de neces- 
sitatibus scaccarii. Expl. ‘ Valeat Kex illustris !’ 
Glanvile Gallice. Statuta de Marleberge, &c. 
Alchemica? Chronicon breviusculum ab a.p. 1065 
usque ad A.D. 1285. Man. div.” 


Two Stowe MSS. of the ‘ Dialogus’ are said 
to have been collated with a “ MS. optime 
note” belonging to Spelman, and [ am 
anxious to have details as to its date, &c. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Where do the following lines occur ?— 


Our apprehensions mar our days 
More than our sorrows do. 
A. C. C, 


The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 

Fair-seeming shows, may lift themselves up higher, 

And learn to love, with zealous, humble duty, 

The Eternal Fountain of that heavenly beauty. 
Words written round the central hall of the 

Royal Academy. ZT. R. G. 


Anglorum Regi scripsit schola tota Salerna : 

Si vis incolumem, si vis te videre sanum. 

Curas tolle graves ; irasci crede profanum ; 

Parce mero, ccenato parum ; non sit tibi vanum 

Surgere post epulas, somnum fuge meridianum ; 

Non mictum retine, nec comprime fortiter anum. 
E. Pace. 


Life holds no dead so beautiful 
As in the white cold coffin’d past. 
This I may love, nor be betrayed ; 
The dead are faithful to the last ; 
I am not spouseless, I have wed 


A memory. DELTA. 


It is the fair acceptance, sir, 
That makes the entertainment, not the cates. 


funny bone you’il never sing again’?” I 
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Beglics. 
SWANSEA: ITS DERIVATION. 
(9 S. i. 43, 98, 148, 194, 370, 433, 496.) 

THE unsatisfactory attempt to prove that 
this name is of Welsh origin rests in the 
first place upon the identification of the 
Castell Sein Henydd of the ‘Bruty 
Tywyssogion’ with Swansea Castle. But 
the identification is assumed rather than 
proved. A comparison of the 1216 entry in 
the ‘Brut’ with the entry of 1215 in the 
‘Annales Cambrie’ does not establish the 
identity of Castell Sein Henydd with the castle 
of Abertawe, which we know from two pas- 
sages in Giraldus Cambrensis was the Welsh 
name of Swansea Castle. In the ‘ Brut’ itself 
under 1113 the latter is called “a castle near 
Abertawe.” So distinguished an authority 
upon Welsh topography as Mr. Egerton 
Phillimore concluded that the Castell Sein 
Henydd was Saint Cenydd or Llangenydd, 
which is some miles distant from Swansea 
(Owen’s ‘Pembrokeshire,’ i. 258, note 2). More- 
over, Giraldus Cambrensis pointedly says that 
Swansea was the English name and Abertawe 
the Welsh name of the castle.* 

It is then assumed that Sein Henydd or a 
later form Sein Heny could only be repre- 
sented in Norman pronunciation as Sweineshe. 
This is backed up by selecting the form 
Sweinehe, though it is obvious from hundreds 
of examples of the name that this isa clerical 
error for Sweineshe.t Pror. SkEAT has exposed 
the baselessness of this assumption as to the 
Norman pronunciation. As a matter of fact 
there is no reason for believing that the Nor- 
mans of about the year 1100, the period of 
the conquest of Swansea, would have repre- 
sented Sein Henydd otherwise than by Sein 
Henith,} for there was no difficulty for them 
about the Welsh sounds, and they were then 
acquainted with terminations in th in French 
participles derived from the Latin -atus, in 
the words feith (faith) from jfidem, deinteth, 
and other French derivatives from Latin 


* ‘Itinerarium Kambriez,’ i. c. 5 (‘ Opera,’ vi. 
». 172), “* De montanis quoque de Brecheniauc Tawe 
uvius per castellum de Abertawe, quod Anglice 
Sweynesia dicitur...... in profundum dilabitur.” In 
lib. ix. c. 8(p. 73), he mentions sleeping “in castro 
de Sweineshe, quod et Kambrice Abertawe vocatur.” 

t+ Similarly the form Sweynesche is a misreading 
of Sweynesehe, and Sweynelhe represents Sweyneshe, 
the long s having been misread as /, from which it 
is almost undistinguishable in twelfth and early 
thirteenth century hands. 

+ Or Sein Henid as they would have spelt it, the 
Central and Northern French d then having the 
value of th in such positions. 


-tatem. Mr. Roperts ascribes the change of 
the initial of Cenydd to Henydd to the “ in- 
fluence of the Anglo-Saxon language,” but 
such a change is alien to that language. His 
reasons for this are that “in many Welsh 
words with an initial ¢ the English have an 
initial A, as in corn, horn ; cantref, hundred ; 
caffael, have,” &c. Surely he cannot intend 
to convey that the English words are of Welsh 
origin. The change of Indogermanic & to i 
in these Germanic words was completed long 
before the English settled in Britain, an 
cannot possibly be cited to support the 
change in Sein Henydd. The change in the 
latter case is really a Middle-Welsh one. 

It therefore seems clear that Swansea, a 
town that grew up round the Norman castle, 
derives its name from the Old Norse Sweinn, 
but it is not necessary to assume that the 
Sweinn in question was a Norse pirate. The 
name was in use amongst the English long 
after the vikings had to ravage these 
coasts, and it might be the name of one of 
the conquerors of Gower. There are many 
island names in ey round the Welsh coast, 
and in most cases a Norse origin is clear. 
The fact that there is no island at Swansea 
does not preclude a derivation from this 
Germanic word, but rather suggests a deriva- 
tion from the English form, for, as I have 
shown in 7% §. iv. 349, the English word 
meant land surrounded by swamp or near 
water as well as island, and hence is fre- 
quently found in English names where there 
is no island. . H. STEVENSON. 


“To GREEN” - S. iii. 368).—In the fourth 
stanza of Gavin Douglas’s Prologue to ‘neid’ 
viii. (Douglas’s ‘Virgil,’ 1573), one class of the 
poet’s fellow-citizens is depicted as that which 
“grenis quhill the gers grow for his gray 
meyr ”"—that is, though the heavens should 
fall on his neighbours, a man’s own pasture 
is his main concern—while another “ grenis 
eftir a gus,” or longs to serve a pampered 
appetite. Alexander Montgomerie, in stanza 
xxxvii. of ‘TheCherrie and the Slae’(1597), uses 
“ grening ” in the sense of longing or desire :— 
Frae anes that thou th ning get 
Thy paine and travel is fant 
which is an addition to such reassuring texts 
as “Haec olim meminisse iuvabit,” and the 
rest. The opening stanza of ‘The Ballad of 
the Red-Squair,’ in Allan Ramsay’s ‘Ever- 
green’ (1724), has the statement that those 
who came seeking justice 
Will never grein to come again. 

In order to show that the word is not from 


Teut. greyden=appetere, but from Moes.-G. 
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gairnan, A.-S. geornan=desiderare, Jamieson, 
8.v., quotes from Ramsay’s ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ 
p. 83, “You may be greedy, but ye’re not 
greening.” Cp. English yearn. 


Tuomas 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


QuoraTion In ‘THE Brookes or BrIDLe- 
MERE’ (9% §. iii. 368)—The remark that 
“ Mother is the name for God in the lips and 
hearts of little children” is Thackeray’s 
(‘Vanity Fair,’ vol. ii. ch. xii.). H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 

(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


GoxpsmitH’s TRAVELS (9 iii. 368).—It 
may seem peculiar to make a suggestion in 
reply to my own query, but it has since 
occurred to me that Goldsmith may have 
meant by Campania the French province 
of Champagne, first called by that name, I 
believe, in the time of Clovis, and in Latin 
books termed Campania. This receives some 
confirmation from the fact that otherwise 
France is not mentioned in the early lines of 
‘The Traveller.’ W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


‘Moro,’ an Opera (9" S§. iii. 407).—‘ Moro ; 
or, the Painter of Antwerp, music by M. W. 
Balfe, translated and adapted by Wm. Alex. 
Barrett, was first performed in this country 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 28 January, 
1882. If your correspondent will communi- 
cate direct with me, I may be able to put 
him in the way of obtaining the desired copy 
of the libretto. E. J. THomas. 

144, Sewardstone Road, Victoria Park, E. 


James II. at Rocuester (9 8. iii. 384).— 
Is not “ Peter Lombard” wrong in referring 
to the owner of Abdication House, Rochester, 
in the time of James II. as Sir Ldmund 
Head? Harrison Ainsworth gives his name 
as Richard in his ‘James the Second.’ The 
following paragraph, taken from the Daily 
Mail of 28 December, 1898, is an interesting 
commentary to the note at the above refer- 
ence 

“‘Abdication House, High Street, Rochester, 
formerly the residence of Sir Richard Head, Bart., 
M.P. for the city some 220 years ago, who received 
James IT. there previous to that king’s flight to the 
Continent, has just been brought under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. It was sold for 2,200/. The 
garden at the rear of the house from which James 
escaped to the Medway still exists.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“MEAD AND Oparnt” §. iii. 306, 413). 
—I should like to thank C. C. B. for the quo- 
tation from Harris. It decidedly increases 


our knowledge. In the first place, in “Sodden 
Mead” it gives us “Mead Obarne” inter- 

reted into English. ‘“Sodden,” in its Eliza- 
bethan sense, is the exactequivalent of Russian 
obarni. I consider this a proof of the correct- 
ness of my etymology. Cherunk, as C. C. B. 
suggests, may be “cherry mead,” connected 
with Russian cherémukha,a cherry. Mally- 
novo is “raspberry mead.” 

James Pratt, Jun. 


“Obvarni” is the proper Russian word for 
“scalded.” It is the adjective formed from 
varit’=to boil ; 0o6=about. 

H. A. Strone. 

CHaRLEs Stuart (9 §. iii. 387).—Is_ not 
the conformation to the Church of England 
from the Roman Catholic faith a gossip’s 
story? By one account it took place at St. 
James’s Church (‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 5. vii. 1), by 
another at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (p. 41), 
and now it is alleged that the new church 
in the Strand (St. Mary le Strand) was the 
edifice chosen for the recantation of Charles 
Stuart. EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“TABLE DE CoMMUNION” (9 §. i. 25, 251 ; 
ii. 33, 211).—It appears from Littré that sainte 
table may mean either the altar at which 
the celebrant communicates or the rail at 
which the houselling folk take the holy 
sacrament, though for the special heading 
with the latter sense the words are reversed 
in position, table sainte. Hence it is easy 
for an Anglican, used to hearing altar, holy 
table, the Lord’s table, and Communion table 
as synonyms, to take table de Communion as 
Matthew Arnold did. Is it certain that this 
never refers to the tabula, or surface of the 
altar? The Abbé Félix Poirier, professor in 
the lofty Seminary of Laval, author of several 
theological works, sends me the following 
note on the question :— 

“Si trova la vera significanza della voce table de 
Communion apud Catholicos nel famoso ‘ Diction- 
naire des Antiquités Chrétiennes’ de Martigny, e 
nel pit recente libro di Jules Corblet, ‘ Histoire du 
Sacrement de l’Eucharistie’ (Genéve, 2 vols.). Si 
vi legge (tom. ii. p. 171): * Quand les fidéles com- 
mencérent & communier A genoux et non plus 
debout on dut diminuer la hauteur des cnanlll ou 
se servir d’un meuble portatif qu’on appela table 
de Communion, banc de Communion, appui de 
Communion. Le chancel fut souvent aussi remplacé 
par une balustrade peu élevée, ayant une surface 
plane qu’on recouvrait d’une nappe de toile garnie 
de dentelles. Le prétre seul communia a l’autel, 
qui n’a jamais dans l’antiquité signifié table de 
Communion.’” 

It will be admitted that Judas communi- 
cated at a Communion table, which Catholics 
consider to have been the first Christian altar. 
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The Basque Jesuit priest whom I quoted in 
my former letter under this heading says, on 
p. 339 of the same book, “Lembicico artu 
aldian, ciquinduric utci zuen Judasec bere 
comunio gaistoarequin aldareco maya,” 7. ¢., 
“ At the first time of receiving Judas left the 
table of [the] altar defiled with his bad com- 
munion.” Just below this he adds, “There 
are many who make a semblance of cleansing 
in the fountain of confession, and go up to 
the table of communion (comunioco mayera) 
with lost and muddy heart.” It is possible 
that Mendiburu here used aldareco maya and 
comunioco maya in distinct senses. But has 
there always been a Communion rail before 
every Catholic altar? <A living Spanish- 
Basque priest who prides himself on_ his 
orthodoxy assures me that in the Castilian 
of “la venerable Madre Maria Jesus de 
Agreda,” author of ‘La Ciudad Mistica,’ the 
word mesa, which is merely a shortened form 
of Latin mensa, is used as the equivalent of 
altar. I remember seeing in an Anglican 
Eucharistic book the following medieval 
rime :— 
Presbyter in Christi Mensa 
Tu quid agis bene pensa. 
PALAMEDES. 

Saran Curran: Ropert Emmet (9% 
S. iii. 349).—Referring to this sad subject, I 
beg to be peeetiens to remark that in my 
copy of ‘Ireland in ’98’ (Sonnenschein & 
Co., London, 1888), J. Bowles Daly, LL.D., 
the editor, states at p. vii :— 

“*My main desire is to put before the mass of 
— readers a true report of the most stirring 
and eventful chapters of Irish history.” 

At pp. 35 and 36 it is stated that Miss 
Curran’s 
** correspondence fell into the hands of Major Sirr 
at the time of Emmet’s arrest. They remained long 
in his possession, classed with rebellious papers, and 
were burned by Major Sirr some years before his 
death.” 

For the verification of this declaration may 
I suggest an examination of the truculent 
major’s papers—which contain much valuable 
information relating to the times in which 
he lived—preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin? Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


“To SAVE ONE'S BACON” (9 §. ii. 407 ; 
iii. 33).—The earliest occurrence of this ex- 
ression I have ever met with is in the old 
tin poem of ‘ Ysengrimus,’ more commonly 
known (in this country, at all events) by 
the title given to it without any authority 
by Mone, ‘ Reinardus Vulpes.’ It was written 
some time in the thirteenth century, and the 
passage to which I allude is in the account of 


one of Reynard’s adventures with the wolf. 
They meet one morning on the verge of a 
forest, when both are out on a foraging 
expedition in search of food, and, after a lon 
discussion, agree to work together for mutua 
benefit. The fox sees a countryman in a cart, 
and immediately follows him, and, jumping 
up behind, finds a flitch of bacon in the cart, 
which he quietly throws out, unnoticed by the 
driver, intending, of course, to have his share 
of the spoil ; but the wolf is too quick for him, 
and before Reynard has time to rejoin him 
his companion has devoured the whole, leav- 
ing nothing but the string and the greasy 
stick (virga) on which the bacon was hung. 
The fox forthwith remonstrates, whereupon 
another long-winded discussion follows, in the 
course of which Isengrim taunts him with 
this insulting jeer :— 
Pace mea potuit salvo mihi virga bacone 
Cortice plus medio rosa fuisse tibi, 

i.e., “So long as I have the 4acon safe you are 
welcome to gnaw the stick as much as you 
like.” F. NorGate. 


Key anp Kay (9 §. iii. 248, 371).—Pror. 
SkeaT wishes to know when the pronuncia- 
tion of key as kee can first be clearly de- 
tected. It occurs in Milton, ‘Comus,’ 1. 13: 

To lay their just hands on that golden key, 
That opes the palace of eternity. 

And a little later in Marvell’s ‘ Flecno’ :— 
Now as two instruments to the same key 
Being tuned by art, if the one touchéd be, 
The other opposite as soon replies. 

These instances are curious, for both before 
and after this time the prevailing pronuncia- 
tion was evidently kay. Herbert rimes the 
word with way ; in ‘The Secrets of Angling’ 
(1613) culverkeys is rimed with rays; in 
Wither’s ‘Mistress of Phil’arete’ (1622) hey 
with day. Dryden, too, and Swift have the 
same pronunciation ; and not till I come to 
Green's ‘ Spleen’ (1737) do I, after an hour's 
search, find the other. There please rimes 
with seys. This pronunciation must, how- 
ever, have become common soon afterwards. 
In Duncombe’s ‘Imitation of Gray’s Elegy’ 
it is rimed with me, and Garrick rimes it 
with flea, which would, I suppose, be pro- 
nounced then as it is now. Nares, in his 
‘Elements of Orthoepy’ (1784), says of the 
diphthong ey, “Its proper sound should be 
that of the long e; this, however, is given 
to it only in the word key ; for /ey, a fieid, is 
constantly written lea.” C. C. B. 

If “key” with Chaucer was keye in spelling, 
and in sound was as day is now pronounced 


with us (Pror. SKEAT), and if also Kaye was 
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Latinized into Caius, is this not evidence that 
the English a sound and not the Italian a 
sound was given to the a in Caius at the 
time when Kaye was thus Latinized ? 
BoscoMBROSA. 
CHARADE (9*" §. iii. 187, 237, 296, 331).--I 
withdraw the solution offered at the last 
reference, having now no doubt that the 


correct solution is Jillsticker. A bird, of 


course, “ follows its bill” in place of a nose. 
F. ADAMS. 


CaEN Woop, Hicuearte 8. xi. 384, 456, 
498).— John Slanning (lord of the manors 
of Bickleigh, Modbury, and Walkhampton, 
Devon) was, I presume, buried at Hamp- 
stead, as the curate of Hampstead witnessed 
his will, by which he left thirty shillings 
to Hampstead Church, and Mr. Southcott, 


of the Middle Temple, a Devonshire man, | 


superintended his burial. He bequeathed to 
Dorothy Mallet his lease of Cane Wood, 
at an annual rent of eight pounds to the 
Queen. For more refer to the will, prob. 
28 Oct., 1558 (P.C.C. 63 Nodes), and the 
Inq. p.m. 1 Eliz., p. 2, No. 39. 

In Drake’s ‘History of the Hundred of 
Blackheath,’ p. iv, is a paragraph relating 
to an important historical meeting held at 
Slanning’s house. There were present the 
brothers George, Sir Gawen, and _ their 
nephew Sir Peter Carew, whose names in 
Exeter Cathedral are as familiar to your 
correspondent Mr. Hems as those of Cham- 
pernown (which appears) and Slanning are to 
your correspondent all being 

evonshire men. Mr. Hems will find a copy 
of the work in the Public Library, Exeter. 

WYVERN GULEs. 

Jew’s Harp (8 §. xii. 322, 410, 495 ; 9™ §. 
iii. 34).— Mr. Wuirwett will find that 
Seoane’s ‘Castilian-English Dictionary’ de- 
fines 7'rémpa as “Proboscis, the snout or 
trunk of an elephant,” but not as a Jew’s 
harp. However, in the English-Castilian 
part of the same work he will read “ .Jew’s- 
harp, s. Trompa.” If he turns to Delpino’s 
dictionary of the same languages he will 
find “Jews-Trump, trémpa,” and also “ 7'rompa 
de paris, a Jew’s harp.’ It is just possible 
that the entry in the custom-house — to 
which Mr. WHITWELL refers concerned some 
importation from Spain, and that trownks 
stands for trumps=trémpas, which would be 
the Castilian designation for the article. The 
words, being much alike, may easily have 
deceived the ear of an official. The instru- 
ment in question is called in the Heuskara 
spoken at Durango, the old capital of Biscaya, 
musu-gitarra, literally the nose-guitar, which 


at least serves to connect Jews-trumps with 
the snout or trunk of a man. Don J. M. de 
Bernaola, of Durango, told me that the 
Biscayans give that place the nickname 
trompa-erri =jew’s-harp town! How do the 
French-English dictionaries of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries render guimbarde ? 
PALAMEDES. 


(Guimbarde is not in Cotgrave.] 


ArcHERY Butts (9 §. iii. 288, 371).—No 
pervs by means of which we can exactly 
estimate the usual distance between the 
| butts seem to exist. It appears to have 
| depended sometimes on the skill of the marks- 
/man, and partly on orders issued under 
of Parliament. and ordinances issu 
during different reigns. Strutt (‘Sports and 
Pastimes’) states 

“The marks usually shot at by the archers for 
yastime were ‘butts, prickes, and roavers.’ The 
utt, we are told, was a level mark, and required 

a strong arrow, with a very broad feather; the 
pricke was a ‘mark of compass,’ but certain in its 
distance ; and to this mark strong swift arrows, of 
one flight, with a middling-sized feather, were best 
' suited: the roaver was a mark of uncertain length ; 
it was therefore proper for the archer to have 
various kinds of arrows, of different weights, to be 
used according to the different changements made 
in the distance of the ground. The Cornish men 
are spoken of as good archers, and shot their arrows 
toa great length; they are also, says Carew, well 
skilled in near shooting, and in well-aimed shoot- 
ing: the butts made them perfect in the one, and 
the roaving in the other, for the prickes, the first 
corrupters of archery, through too much precise- 
| ness, were formerly scarcely known, an little 
practised.” 

In another passage Strutt states :— 

“Carew, speaking of the Cornish archers two 

centuries back,® says, ‘For long shooting their 
shaft was a cloth yard in length, and their prickes 
twenty-four score paces, equal to four hundred and 
| eighty yards; and for strength they would pierce 
| any ordinary armour.’” 

From another statement given by Strutt 
we learn that 
“by an Act established an. 33 Hen. VIII. no 

person who had reached the age of twenty-four 
years might shoot at any mark at less than two 
hundred and twenty yards distance.” 

And he gives a reference to Archologia, vi. 
| 58, as his authority for this statement. Roger 
Ascham, who lived in the reign of Elizabeth, 
in his ‘Toxophilus,’ in describing the requi- 
sites to constitute a good archer, enumerates 
among them 

“a clear sight ery | directed to the mark, and 
proper judgment, to determine the distance of the 
ground,” 

* Carew’s ‘Survey of Cornwall’ is dated 1602 

and Strutt’s first edition of the ‘Sports and Pastimes 
was issued in 1801. 
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from which it would appear that the distance 
varied. 

From the descriptions given in the old | 
romances as well as in the Percy ballads of | 
Robin Hood, Adam Bell, &c., something may 
be learnt, in so far at least as they express 
the popular sentiment of their age in their 
admiration of the skill of those who shot their 
arrows to a great distance. 

Archery was practised in England for 
leasure or for war from the Saxon epoch 
own to the period of the Civil War :— 

“The last arrow shot in warfare was believed to 
have been at the siege of Devizes under Cromwell.”* 
The weapon used on this occasion is said to 
have been the cross-bow. B. H. L. 


Bepett Famiiy (9 §. iii. 149, 298). — It 
may probably interest Mr. W. D. Pink to 
learn that up to a few weeks ago (when one 
of them died in the workhouse) there were 
two persons of this name resident in this 
city. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. | 
anover Gardens, Bradford. 


Sr. Heten (9* S. iii. 409).—The fire of St. | 
Hermes is a supernatural fire, which betokens 
good weather when double, and bad weather 
when single. When Castor and Pollux were 
sailing with the other Argonauts, a great | 
storm arose; and on the cessation of the 
storm two celestial fires appeared above the | 
heads of the brothers. From that time for- 
ward these two fires often sat shining on the 
sails of a vessel, and were indicative of fair | 
weather. Macaulay, in his ‘ Lays of Ancient | 
Rome,’ alludes to their appearance. When | 
the fire was single it was the fire of Helen, | 
the sister of Castor and Pollux, and signified 
bad weather. This fire has been known in 
more modern times as the fire of Helen 
St. Elmo, or St. Hermes, and has continu 
to be esteemed lucky when double, or unlucky 
when single. This must be the origin of 
St. Helen as a weather saint, though doubt- 
less there is some more modern legend con- 
cerning her. E. YARDLEY. 


Has the name here anything to do with the | 
well-known luminous appearances at sea !— 
Ill-boding Helena alone was there. 
See Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ iii. 409. | 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. | 
Str Evans a GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Worrtny (9 §. iii. 381).—It may be of inter- | 
est to note that the name of this Gloucester- 
shire worthy occurs as a witness to the 
execution of the will of Robert Taylor, of 


| 


* *Memoirs of the Verney Family duri th 
Civil War,’ vol. ii. p. 110. 


Sherborne, in Gloucestershire, dated 26 Oct., 
1546, and proved at London 14 May following. 
In the list of witnesses “Sir Hugh Evans” 
appears first. I understand that he died 
while rector of Farmington, which is not far 
from Sherborne. Probably his will was proved 
at Gloucester. He may have been master of 
Northleach School. M. 


HEBREWS IX. 27 (9*" §S. iii. 287, 415).—There 
is a collection of notes on this inserted “all” 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. x. 6, under another heading. 
It may be worth looking at. W. C. B. 


Strver Lape (9 §. iii. 28, 137).—In my 

ssession is a little silver cup, without 
condie on whose rim is the legend “Anno 
regni nono. Decus et tutamen.” It was 
given to me by a relative, with the story that 
a family connexion, whose name was given to 
me in baptism, had it beaten out of a crown- 
piece. e inquirer seems not to recognize 
the inscription on the rim of crown-pieces ; 
they are not often seen. My cup would 
belong to the ninth year of George IIL, I 
suppose. But I have a further question to 
ask: Was this inscription put on half-crowns ! 
For my cup has the weight of a half-crown ; 
and I am curious to know whether the silver- 
smith, when beating out the cup, also beat 
out half the silver. FE. H. Brompy. 

University, Melbourne. 


In an old silver toddy ladle with a twisted 
whalebone (not ebony, as Mr. Joun Hopson 
MATTHEWS remarks) handle, for generations 
in my family, a golden guinea is inserted in 
the bottom. The coin is of George IL.’s time, 
and bears the date A.D. 1758. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ CorN-CRAKE” (9 iii, 385).—The land- 
rail is always referred to as the “corn-crake” 
here. Miss Baker has a very good article on 
the word in her ‘ Glossary.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I have been familiar with this name all my 
life, in various parts of the Midland counties, 
but never heard any but “book-learned” 
people use the term “Jandrail.” C. C. B. 


“Srook ” (9 iii. 206, 357, 412).—I do not, 
of course, question Pror. SKEAT’s derivation 
of this word, but neither do I quite under- 
stand his “ phonetic laws.” I gather that in 
his opinion stauch could not possibly become 
stook. But the fact remains that the word 
known in standard English as stook is in 
certain of our dialects pronounced stowk (ow 
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as in how). I do not know which form 
is the older, or how to account for both 
in accordance with Prov. SKEaT’s phonetic 
laws. 


Nonsurors (9 §, ii. 408, 493 ; iii. 56, 178, 
418).—Those who are interested in the French 
Prophets will find it worth while to refer to 
the article on John Lacy in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xxxi. 382-3. W. C. B. 


Book Terms (8 §S, ix. 341; x. 400; 9% 
ii. 322, 521; iii. 53, 172, 217, 432).— Mr. 
Tuomas, at the last reference, con- 
tradicts my statement that the word 
“ananym had already been condemned by 
Dr. Murray.” Let others judge. Here is 
the passage :—“ Ananym...... rare [loosely 
formed on Gr. back + dévupa, name, 
which properly gives Anonym (preoccupied 
by another meaning)].” What stronger con- 
demnation than this may be desired by Mr. 
THoMas is beyond my power to imagine. 

It has been pointed out that the word 
is incorrectly fom, and is liable to be 
mistaken for the other word whose sound 
and form it imitates too closely for practical 
purposes. Mr. Tuomas, however, likes it 
none the less for these defects. It is his ugly 
duckling. There are many other loosely- 
compounded words in the English language, 
he says, and words to which more than one 
meaning is attached; and there can, he 
argues, therefore no harm in adding to 
the number. There his critics join issue with 
him ; but he appears to think that, if they 
dislike his word, they are bound to provide 
him with a better. I do not agree to this 
view at all. It is no part of their duty to do 
anything of the sort. He now brings forward, 
as an alternative, palinym, suggested to him 
by a friend: “it is,” he says, “from palin- 
drome, or for short, palinonym, but shorter, 
=, A more lovely specimen of etymo- 
ogy, I think, 1 never saw ; and I beg leave 
to commend it specially to the attention of all 
such philologists as may happen to see it. 

Mr. THomas’s courteous invitation (unusual 
in these cool columns), to settle our differ- 
ence by ordeal of battle, I must respectfully 
decline. The proposal needs no comment 
from me. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


PorTRAITs AT Oxrorp (9 §. iii. 67, 192).— 
To attempt to give a catalogue raisonné of all 
the portraits in oils in the colleges at Oxford 
would be indeed, as the Americans say, a 
“large order,” and, primd facie, I should say, 
could not be accomplished. For instance, the 
number of portraits in Christ Church is very 


is considered that they represent only those 
who have been members of the foundation. 
Let me add another to the list of illustrated 
books containing portraits: ‘History of the 
University of Oxford,’ 2 vols. 4to. 1814, 
Rudolph Ackermann, Strand. 

Some of the earlier ‘Oxford Almanacs’ are 
very interesting and well engraved by George 
Vertue (1684-1756), who made a great im- 
provement in this respect in the earlier part 
of the last century, and introduced into 
the foreground figures of the founders and 
benefactors. No doubt many of these are 
likenesses, and they are much more artistic- 
ally drawn than are the colleges in the back- 
ground. A complete set of the almanacs 
engraved by Vertue must be rare, though 
I am inclined to suppose that there is one 
|in the Bodleian Library. Occasionally you 
| may drop upon a specimen or two in a 

rtfolio of old engravings and buy them 
or a trifle. A regular issue of the ‘Oxford 
Almanacs’ has continued up to the present 
time, and must be very valuable, as the 
more modern ones contain excellent engrav- 
ings of the buildings and scenery after draw- 
ings and sketches by eminent artists. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Bive Cassocks (9” iii. 368).—For ‘ Vest- 
ments of Blue Colour, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8. 
iv. 148, 254. EveraRD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“SooNER OR LATER” (9 §. iii. 229).— 
Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 
Sors exitura et nos in eternum 
Exilium impositura cumbe. 
orace, Od. ii. c. iii. 25-8. 
There was a time when a turn of expression 
of a classical author might influence our 
language. C. Tayror. 
Banwell Vicarage. 


Lauper (9 §. iii. 347). — For particulars 
of the family ring this name refer to 
& Q.,’ 6 x. 149, 212, 315, 418. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Cua”: “ Romany CHau”(9"" §. iii. 108,373). 
—Mrs. Mullinger, a lady whose acquaintance I 
made at South Shore some years ago, invited 
me to enter the “Romany chil’s tan.” I 
believe this is the usual form of the word at 
the present day. I may mention that her 
tan, or tent, was remarkably clean and neat. 
George Borrow, though the very turn of his 
sentences makes the blood course more freely 
through the veins, is not sufficiently accurate, 


great, and is the more surprising when it 
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and, further, belongs to a school of compara- 
tive philologists now happily extinct ; hence 
his dicta are not always to be accepted with- 
out a reference to Leland or some other 
“Rommany Rye” of modern date. “Chi,” 
surely, is pronounced “ chai,” not “chee”! 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

12, Mayfield Road, Eccles. 

“Chel,” as quoted by Mr. C. S. Jerram, 
may mean, in gipsy dialect, a girl ; but the 
word itself is also pure Devon. A “chel” is 
a daughter. Here is an instance: “ Whot’th 
tha missis got these time than? Be it a bwoy 
or a chel (daughter) ?” Harry Hens, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


ConsumPTION(9" §. ii. 466, 515 ; iii. 57).—The 
following mention of phthisis is of interest 
as showing the early date at whicli the asso- 
ciation of the disease with a strumous habit 
was noticed, and the poisonous or infectious 
character of expectorations in its advanced 
stage recognized. It occurs on tablets made 
for Assurbanipal, King of Assyria, and is in 
the Accadian language :— 

“ That which acts in the mouth, the poison noxious 
to the voice,* the expectoration of the consumption 
which noxiously prostrates,+ scrofula, pustules, 
falling off of the naila,” &c. 

The citation is from p. 6 of “Chaldean 
Magic : its Origin and Development. Trans- 
lated from the French with considerable 
additions by the author and notes by the 
editor. By  Frangois Lenormant,” 8vo., 
London, no date (but yevince dated 1877). 

RANK REDE FowKeE. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, S.W. 


Lenpinc Money sy Measure In Devon 
(9 S. ii. 367, 492; iii. 32, 191, 332).—At the 
Heralds’ College Mr. Tucker, Rouge Croix 
told me he was at a loss for the descent of 
two brothers, Benjamin and Joseph Tucker. 
I directed him to Bt. John’s, on the banks of 
the Tamar, for their baptismal registers. He 
asked how Lidentified them. One was master 
shipwright in Devonport Royal Dockyard ; 
the other was secretary to Earl St. Vin- 
cent, the admiral, and afterwards held 
office under the Duchy of Cornwall. He 
lived at Trematon Castle, on the Tamar, the 
present residence of Mrs. Parnell, mother of 
the late Irish leader. Their father applied to 
his friend, my great-great-aunt, for a loan 
to fit out his two sons for the naval service, 
and she directed him to take the guineas from 

* “In the Assyrian version, ‘ The poisonous con- 
sumption which in the mouth malignantly ascends.’” 

+ “ Literally the spufa or effete matter cast off 
by the lungs in mucus in advanced stages of the 

isease, 


a china bowl placed on a high mantelshelf, 
which he did, and returned them in due 
course, without her counting on either occa- 
sion. Such was the confidence common in 
her Devon and Cornish circle. 

In Trematon Castle above was preserved 
the ancient and missing chimney-piece of the 
Admiralty Board-Room at Deptford, a sketch 
of which appears in Drake’s ‘Hundred of 
Blackheath,’ p. 16. The relic, I believe, has 
been lately acquired by the Duke of Norfolk 
as an object of family interest. H. H. D. 


Enpow1nc Purse (9 S. iii. 328, 412).—Let 
me take this opportunity of mentioning 
another wedding endowment. 

In Laborde’s ‘View of Spain, English 
translation, 1809, v. 313, writing of women’s 
dress, he says :— 

*“Women of high rank had sometimes the robe 

and mantle of velvet......which were worn chiefly at 
marriages, and went down from generation to gene- 
ration. In many places velvet dresses were kept at 
the town-hall, = lent out to the commonalty for 
the celebration of their weddings.” 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's‘ Spanish Curate’ 
we have : “To poor maidens’ marriages I give 
per annum two hundred ells of lockram.” Is 
there any evidence of such a custom in 
England? “ Parish bags” for lying-in women 
are common. oS 


Prime Minister x. 357, 438 ; xi. 69, 
151, 510; xii. 55, 431; 9 8. ii. 99; iii. 15, 52, 
109, 273).—In ‘Poems on Affairs of State, 
printed in the year 1703, the fifth edi 
tion, I find, p. 251, “Royal Resolutions: By 
A. Marvell, Esq.,” which seems an extremely 
early instance of this designation used as a 
title :— 

My Pimp shall be my Minister Primier, 

My Bawds call Ambassadors far and near, 

And my Wench shall dispose of Conge délire. 
Charles II. is the monarch referred to, of 
course. I know nothing of earlier editions 
of the poems than the fifth. O. 


“TLLUSTRATION ” (9 §. iii. 247, 316, 394).— 
D. M. R. has lost the real drift of Dr. 
MurRRay’s question ; it would be very easy 
indeed to give many similar examples, in- 
stance ‘Cassell’s Illustrated History of 
England.’ Dr. Murray asks for “illustra- 
tions by,” and I observe with regret that he 
asks for answers direct to Oxford. It is, I 
think, a thousand pities that readers of 
*‘N. & Q. should thus be deprived of what 

romises to be most useful and interesting 
Cooetaien. I came across a volume (xix.) of 
Bentley's Miscellany the other day for 1846. 
It opens with the third chapter of ‘Brian 


| 
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O’Linn ; or, Luck is Everything,’ and imme- 
diately under the title it says: “With an 


illustration by John Leech.” This occurs in | pa 


connexion with some half-dozen illustrations 
in different parts of the volume. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


The earliest example I can find is in the 
preface to — ‘Memorials of Oxford,’ 
1837, where “ illustrations of a superior order” 
are mentioned—quoting from the original 
The Jilustrated London News, 

0. 1, 14 May, 1842, promises “selections 
from the illustrations of the numerous works,” 
&c. Many examples can be seen in Forster's 
‘Life of Dickens.’ Thus Dickens writes : “ Do 
you think it worth while, in the illustrations, 
to throw the period back at all for the sake 
of anything good in the costume?” (29 Oc- 
tober, 1848.) 

While writing this, I have found a still 
earlier instance—the “ List of Illustrations ” 
at the end of ‘The Architecture of Birds’ (in 
“ Library of Entertaining Knowledge ”), 1831. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


CARDBOARD MopeLs (9" §. iii. 407).—I was 
taught the making of these toys in the fifties. 
The outline of the four sides of the building 
is first drawn to scale ; the lines marking the 
margins and angles are then cut half way 
through the board ; the whole is then cut 
out to within a quarter or half an inch of 
the incised margins ; this outer margin or 
selvedge, doubled down or turned up at 
the necessary angle, affords attachment to the 
floor, roof, &. Windows and doors are cut 
out or sketched in to scale ; chimneys, pillars, 
dormer-windows, &c., are constructed in the 
same way as the main building. Of course, 
a great deal depends upon artistic treatment. 
Powdered chalk and sand applied toa gummed 
surface will give a realistic appearance to 
walls, gravel walks, grass plats, &e. Tale 
may be used for glass and water ; moss will 
supply shrubs and ivy, &c. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


give M. R. the address of one of the model- 
makers, or he might advertise in a trade 
per. I recommend M. R. to have his model 
on rather a larger scale than eighteen inches 
square, if it is to be of much practical use for 
the buildings he refers to. 

W. H. QuARRELL. 


ARLINGTON (9 §. iii. 269, 357, 398).—Is it 
not possible that the pronunciation may have 
remained the same, or nearly so, though the 
manner of spelling has varied considerably, 
during the centuries ? To the Norman scribes 
the names of the villages, &c., were those of 
a foreign language, and various arc the modes 
of spelling what aré now written alike. Cot. 
PRIDEAUX says that Harlington, Middle- 
sex, is given as Herdintone. Arlington, in 
Bibury parish, Gloucester, is Aluredintune, 
and this Arlington 1 have also seen in late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century 
manuscripts as Hardington. Not far from 
Cheltenham there are villages of Seven- 
hampton and Brockhampton ; to the inhabit- 
ants and those who know them best they are 
Sennington and Brockington, probably the 
original names. During the present century 
unspeakable names have been changed, 
Brighton, for instance ; but in rural districts 
the place-names would change but slowly, 
and probably the villages and manors of Ar- 
lington have been so pronounced by the 
natives ever since the survey. If the Lord 
Arlington of the Cabal took his title from 
the Middlesex place of the name, it must 
have been most generally known as Arlington, 
minus the H, at that time. B. B. 


oF BurDEN (9 S§. iii. 187).—A con- 
tributor to the Genealogist, vol. iii. p. 145, 
says that Burden, or Burdon, took the name 
from Burdon, co. Durham. The earliest men- 
tioned personage is William de Burdon, who 
witnessed a deed temp. Alexander III. of 
Scotland, 1249-86. According to the ‘ Visita- 
tions of Devon,’ by Lieut.-Col. J. L. Vivian, a 
family of that name resided at Burdon, co. 
Devon, in 1529. Whether they are of the same 


There is on view at Stepney Causeway a 
fine cardboard model of Dr. Barnardo’s Village 
Home for Girls at Ilford. I have no doubt 
that the doctor would willingly supply the 
name of the artist if M. R. cared to pss for it. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


family as the above and gave the place the 
name is not stated. Joun Rapcwirre. 


CRESSET-STONES (9% S. iii. 408).— Besides 
the cresset-stones at Wool (Dorset), Lewan- 


|nick (Cornwall), York, Furness, and Calder 
| Abbeys, in this country, and at Milan and 
Stockholm Museum, all described by the Rev. 


|S. Baring-Gould in his ‘Strange Survivals,’ 
M. R. should apply to one of the London | quite a number of others exist. For those in 


model-makers who make models for trials of | Westminster Abbey see the Archeological 
“ancient lights” and the like actions in the | Journal for 1876. The late Rev. T. Lees, in 
High Court. Many London solicitors could | the Transactions of the Cumberland and 
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Westmoreland Antiquarian Society for 1878, | 
gives a long and well-illustrated paper upon 
the subject. Also see ‘Rites of Durham | 
Abbey,’ in which their use by a writer who | 
had seen them used is described (Surtees 
Society edition, pp. 19 and 73). There is an 
excellent example of a cresset-stone at Stré 
Church in Sweden, and descriptions of 
others in the same country will be found in 
Prof. Nilsson’s ‘Skandinaviska Nordens Ur- 
invanare.’ Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Dr. A. C. Fryer contributes a paper to the 
Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion for March on Wool Church, Dorset, | 
wherein will be found an interesting descrip- 
tion, with illustration, of the cresset-stone 
preserved in that church :— 

“Tt is carved out of a block of Purbeck marble, 
and is rectangular in shape, being 94in. by 7}in., 
and 5in. deep. The cups are placed in each corner 
of the stone, and they are 3}in. deep, with a dia- 
meter of 34 in.” 


I. C. Goutp. | 


Wiyp Inpicator at PeckHam (9 iii. | 
347).—In ‘The Construction and Principal 
Uses of Mathematical Instruments,’ trans- 
lated from the French of M. Bion by Edmund 
Stone (London, 1723), is a description of an_ 
instrument “showing on what point of the 
compass the wind blows, without going out 
of one’s room.” The dial-plate on which are 
marked the points of the compass is generally 
fixed to the wall of the room, and the pointer 
is attached to an axle connected by cog-wheels 
with the perpendicular rod carrying the wind 
vane. As the vane moves, the change of wind 
is indicated on the dial-plate. In the King’s 
Gallery at Kensington Palace is one of these | 
dials, and Macaulay, in describing a visit of 
Peter the Great to William III. at Kensington, 
mentions that the Czar 
“took no notice of the fine pictures with which the 
palace was adorned. But over the chimney of the 
royal sitting-room was a plate which, by an in- 
genious machinery, indicated the direction of the 
wind ; and with this plate he was in raptures.” 
Possibly the automatic wind indicator at 
Peckham was a contrivance of a similar cha- | 
racter. 


In the Daily Graphic for 24 May, p. 4, there | 
is, s.v. ‘The Queen’s Gift to the Nation : Ken- | 
sington Palace Restored,’ a view of “The king’s | 
gallery and wind-gauge.” This appears to be 
a large dial like a clock-face, and presumably 
marked with the points of the compass in- 
stead of hours and minutes, and is referred to 
on p. 5, col. 2:— 

“The mantelpiece contains the old deal hand or | 


pointer, which, connected with a vane still existing | 


force of Baxter and Du Moulin. 


above the roof, enabled William III. to know in 


| which quarter the wind lay, so that his asthma should 


run no risks. Peter the Great, when visiting the 
king, was so delighted with this apparatus that, as 
Macaulay relates, he took no notice of the pictures 
adorning the palace.” 

About twenty-two years ago I saw a dial of 
this kind on the outside of a building, perhaps 
at Peckham. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Doubtless this refers to a particular pattern 
of vane or weathercock erected at Peckham. 
For the history of vanes, &c., from the very 


| earliest of days, see Beckmann’s ‘ History of 


Inventions,’ Bohn’s edition, 1846, ii. 281-90, 
and ‘N, & Q.,’ 1* 8. v. 490; vii. 534. 
Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Kine Cuartes I. (9S. iii. 25, 411).—Is it 
not a pity to accord the honours of a serious 
discussion to a cock-and-bull story about the 
death of Charles being due to the machina- 
tions of the Jesuits? The universal and heroic 
support given by the Catholics (from con- 
scientious motives) to the tottering cause of 
monarchy throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury is surely too settled a matter of history 
to permit of doubt, and in any case something 
more nearly resembling evidence of the Jesuit 
story should be produced than a French “libel 
published in Holland in 1691,” the “true and 

rfect narratives” of crack-brained fanatics 

ike Prynne, and the controversial tours de 
To call this 
an “obscure” subject, as M.A. does, is to do 
one’s best to galvanize life into the ridiculous 
scarecrow by creating a supposition that there 
isreal evidence of the statement that Catholics 
had a hand in the illegal doing to death of 
their rightful sovereign. 
Joun Hopson Martriews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


It is to be hoped that the columns of 
‘N. & Q’ are not going to be utilized for 
the purpose of investigating the truth of 
all the charges that have been made against 
the Jesuits in the course of the last three cen- 
turies. A newspaper exists and flourishes, I 
believe, among us to expose their evil deeds, 


/and never does an earthquake occur, or a 


volcano display activity, or a cloud of locusts 
descend upon a smiling land, or a river mouth 
get silted up, but it is traced in some way or 
other to their machinations. Of course this 
invincible hostility is sometimes pardonable, 
as, for instance, in Michelet’s ‘ Histoire de 
France,’ where it adds an amusing element to 
a work that is already brilliant. But in some 


classes of society in England the attitude is 
general as to be quite commonplace and 


sO 
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wearisome, especially as it is usually accom- | 


panied by a complete ignorance of the un- 
doubted merits of the Jesuits as missionaries, 
explorers, and schoolmasters. 

ith regard to anything ee may have 
said about them, it is not worth consideration. 
The cruel treatment that he underwent makes 
him, I confess, a picturesque and interesting 
figure amid the crowd of sombre fanatics that 
England produced in the seventeenth century. 
But “no man was ever sent to prison before 
or since for such a sheer mass of nonsense,” 
says Greene, referring to Prynne’s writings. 
Baxter, no doubt, was a more reputable per- 
sonage, but he lived in such an atmosphere 
that his statements about the doings of the 
Jesuits are best received with a certain 
amount of judicivus scepticism. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

PRINTING IN IRELAND (9" §. iii. 288).—Has 
your correspondent referred to a similar 
question in *N. & Q.,’ 2" S. vii. 48, and to the 
long reply given by the Editor? A chapter 
on this subject appeared in the Dublin Penny 
Magazine, 1833, ii. 354. 

EverarD Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Régime. 

By J. J. Jusserand. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Nor the least valuable is this of the contri- 
butions made by M. Jusserand to the knowledge 
of our early literature. No living writer is, by 
knowledge of the early drama of the two coun- 
tries, France and England, so fully equipped as 
is M. Jusserand for the task he has undertaken. 
In the original French the book saw the light some 
six months ago, when its merits won general recog- 
nition. It is the good fortune of the English student 
that, whereas his French rival is provided with one 
of the ordinary volumes in yellow paper, published 
at four francs, he is himself supplied with a trans- 
lation by the author’s own hand which is, if any- 
thing, rather ampler than the original, and brims 
over with illustrations, most of them new and 
curious, and many of them extremely helpful. In 
its English shape, then, M. Jusserand’s book may 
be regarded as one of the most important contri- 
butions that have been made to our knowledge of 
dramatic literature and of the stage. It matters 
little that the title of the book, without being 
exactly a misnomer, is apt to convey a wrong im- 

ression. Shakspeare in France was, until well on 
in the eighteenth century, simply non-existent. 
Then, even, the oy he served was that of the 
helot who, according to the ‘ Lycurgus’ of Plutarch, 
taught the Spartan youth repugnance to drunken- 
ness. It was on the eve of the extinction 
of the ancien régime that the French Academy 
heard with approval the protest of Voltaire against 


the worship of “Gille Shakespeare,” and the 
declaration that the play of ‘ Hamlet’ is full of 
abominable vulgarity. Kot indeed, until the 
famous outburst of romanticism, a generation 
later than the ancien régime, did men such as Hugo 
Lamartine, Gautier, Nodier, Musset, Berlioz, and 
the rest establish a calt of Shakspeare which is now 
almost as much out of date as that of Richardson 
and Sterne during the previous century. It seems 
startling at a moment when the greatest of Parisian 
actresses is among us, teaching us how to act 
Hamlet, to state that Shakspeare exerts next to 
no influence upon the French stage, but it is the 
fact. M. Jusserand himself bears witness that ‘* To 
believe that he [Shakspeare}] has become accli- 
matized in France, that his genius has penetrated 
and transformed the French mind, is an error.” 
M. Jusserand gives an account—animated, as is his 
entire work,and written in a vein of pleasant banter 
—of the influence on the French mind of the know- 
ledge of English literature that was disseminated 
by men such as Abbé Prévost and Voltaire ; of the 
influence of Voltaire’s early teaching, when he was 
the discoverer and patron of Shakspeare, and did 
not see his own supremacy assailed; and of the 
Anglomania that prevailed in France in the days of 
the Encyclopedists. More than half his work is, 
however, occupied with proof of the all but com- 
plete ignorance concerning English literature that 
prevailed across the Channel at a period when the 
social intercourse between the two kingdoms was 
close as it could well be, and when men of high 
distinction in letters belonging to one country were 
constantly visiting the other. 

While as a history of Shakspeare in France 
M. Jusserand’s book leaves to be desired what, 
in fact, cannot be supplied, as illustration of the 
state of the stage in the two countries it is a 
work of high value and interest. We know of no 
other work that furnishes in so acceptable a form 
information so important and previously so in- 
accessible. A flood of light is, indeed, cast upon 
the English stage. We are familiar with the many 
illustrated books on the stage which have recently 
been given us by Frenchmen. None of these does 
for us quite what is done in the present volume, 
which casts, often from remote, original, and trust- 
worthy sources, a bright light upon our stage repre- 
sentations during the period from the production 
of the miracle play to the cre ot theatrical 
performances by the Commonwealth. On the mere 
strength of the illustrations, which are numerous 
and excellent, the work has strongest claims on 
attention. It is, moreover, as all familiar with the 
former work of M. Jusserand will be prepared 
to believe, a work brilliant in style and of solid 
erudition. 


Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers. By F. J. 
Britten. (Batsford.) 
How fascinating a subject is that of old clocks and 
watches a reference to our columns will serve to 
prove. To Mr. Britten—long known for his con- 
tributions to the history of horology—we are at 
length indebted for a book worthy of the theme. 
His ‘Watch and Clock Makers’ Dictionary 
and Guide’ and his ‘Watch and Clock Makers’ 
Handbook ’are authoritative, and have gone through 
many editions. Less than three years ago a ninth 
edition of the two works incorporated saw the 
light, while a practical work on the springing and 
justing of watches was published last year. The 
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volume is intended for the antiquary and 
rather than the expert. It - 
historical and a descriptive account of the differen 
styles of clocks and watches of past 1 in 
England and abroad, and furnishes a list an , - 
many cases, a biography of over eight thousan 
makers. This last feature is of exceptional ———_ 
We are amply justified in recommending it tot 1e 
attention of our readers, seeing that a consultation 
of its pages would save us from constantly ores 
questions. Weare not grudging the space 
to queries and replies on the subject, anc - o 
course, glad that through our pages our re _- 
should obtain the information they 
seems worth while, however, to commend to = 
collector and the amateur the book as oi 
pensable to him, and - be kept on his table for 
f constant reference. 
ne portion of the work is that 
will be read with most interest. After dea ing 
briefly with standards of time and_ rimitive 
methods of notation, and supplying a brie! gy 
of sundials, clepsydra, and other inventions, : ~ 
Britten gives an historical account of the gradua 
introduction of clocks. Definite information as to 
the first introduction of clocks consisting of an 
assemblage of wheels actuated by a weight” is not 
yet obtainable, and an attempt to fix the “ate 
when they first appeared would be guesswork. : 
hear of a clock in Magdeburg Cathedral, pinged 
there by Pope Sylvester LI. so early as the ~ o 
the tenth century. This, however, is nenpess te 
have been a kind of sundial; and though clocks o 
a sort existed in cathedrals and monasteries quing 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, proof t at 
an escapement was constructed for more than two 
centuries after the time of Sylvester LI. is wanting. 
Towards the close of the thirteenth comtary there 
was a clock at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the -t 
which mechanical figures—referred ve by De ker 
in the ‘Gull’s Hornbook’ as Paul's s 
struck the hour. Concerning these “Jacks” muc! 
curious information is given, and an illustration is 
supplied of the famous figure at Southwold anes nas 
Jack the Smiter.” The figures of Gog and lagog 
formerly at St. Dunstan’s Church, anc — : 
seen at St. Dunstan s_ Lodge, Regent’s ret are 
also depicted. The French appellation “ Jaque- 
mart” given to these figures Mr. Britten, a = 
Gabriel Peignot, holds to be a contraction o 
Jaccomorchiadus, i.e.,&@ man in a suit of armour. 
This seems strange. Littré favours Dutch or 
Flemish Jackman, which, however, is much the 
same thing. A_special feature in the volume 
consists of the illustrations, which are a 
and excellent. These are, indeed, over four 
hundred in number, and include re resenta- 
tione of many of the most famous c ocks at 
Strasbourg, Beauvais, Lyons, Niort, and clsew here. 
There are, moreover, views of the dial of Glaston- 
bury clock, now in Wells Cathedral, that of Wim- 
borne, and the famous Exeter clock, with its three 
res of Matthew the Miller and his two sons. 
ery remarkable are some of the presentations of 
watches, including those in the likeness of a skull, 
surely the grimmest form in which the flight of 
time can be chronicled. In addition to the great 
national collections at the British Museum, South 
Kensington, and elsewhere, private collections per e 
been open to Mr. Britten. Our friend Mr. J. E. 
Hodgkin has aided him in the framing of a list of 
clock and watch makers. The Windsor Castle 


collection has been = to him by the express 
order of the Queen. Prince Soltikoff and the Hon. 
Gerald Ponsonby have helped in various ways. The 
result is a book which may be augmented in the 
future, but will scarcely be replaced, and which 
holds, in its way, a unique position in literature. 
We are not quite sure to whom Mr. Britten refers 
when he speaks, p. ll, of Athenée. Surely in a 
book for Englishmen Athenzeus would be better. 
Does Athenzeus, moreover, refer to a clepsydra ? 
Again, what is the style of Henri VI.? There were 
but four Henris in France. Mr. Britten’s volume 
is eminently desirable and useful. 


A capital number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society reproduces the fine armorial plate of Charles 
Wilbraham Prettyman, and has good notes on 
*Festoon Plates,’ by Mr. J. F. Vorster, of Amster- 
dam. The secretary, Mr. Wright, gives an account 
of Miss C. Helard under ‘ Book-plate Designers.’ 
He also announces his intention to publish an 
article on * Urn Plates,’ and will be glad of the loan 
of plates of this description. 


WE hear with regret of the death, in his thirty- 
seventh year, of Mr. Charles Edward Gildersome- 
Dickinson, an occasional contributor to our columns. 
In his later years Mr. Dickinson was known as a 
record agent and searcher at the British Museum 
aud Rolls and Record Offices. He died on 25 May, 
and was buried on the 27th in the churchyard at 
Crockham, Edenbridge, Kent. 


Cot. Fisuwick, the author of ‘The Bes of 
Rochdale,’ is engaged on a ‘ History of the Parish of 
Preston.’ It will contain information about the 
township and hamlets in the parish, and the families 
which have dwelt there, and will be illustrated 
with views, architectural drawings, and plans. It 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip foe, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Co nd- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

H. Hems (‘H.E.D.’).—These “‘ mystical” initials 
stand for the ‘ Historical English Dictionary,’ as the 
editors desire that the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
shall be called. 

Passy (‘‘ Ampersand ”).—See 4* §, viii. 311, 387, 
468, 555. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 


at > NIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
a mead CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
on ~ md CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rac and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December . 


24,1 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 


and the DRAMA, 


The ATHENA OM for June 10 contains Articles on 
MR. MURRAY’S EDITION of BYRON. 
MR. LANG'S MYTH, RITUAL, and RELIGION. 
The MEDIEVAL EMPIRE. 
PALMER'S EDITION of the HERUIDES. 
An INTRODUCTION to the BIBLE. 
ARABIAN THOUGHTS and MAXIMS. 
NEW NOVELS :—Norrington Le Vale; Au Fond du Gouffre. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 
AMERICAN and CANADIAN FICTION. 
PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 
BOOKS about the PHILIPPINES. 
MINOR BIOGRAPHY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES from PARIS ; SALES; JUNIUS. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The Observatory, G. G. Stokess 
Jubilee ; Slate Weapons at Du gs Next 
Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :— The Salons at Paris; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Recent Publications; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 3 contains Articles on 
MR, WHEATLEY’S EDITION of PEPYS. 
EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. 
A BOOK of ARCTIC TRAVEL. 
MISTORY of EGYPT under ROME. 
A BOHEMIAN GRAMMAR. 
1—When the Sleeper Wakes ; The Secret of Lynndale ; 


Parm in the — Sue in = vity ; Shue in; adrian 
Some) Forbidden Banns; For iy Aa orts qui 


HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GRANTHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL; The IDENTITY of CLE- 
MENZA ; JUNIUS; CROMWELL TERCENTENAKY; LIBRARY 
for NASEBY. 

LITERARY GO8sIP. 

SCIENCE :—May on Field Artillery; Liseary Table Geographical 


Atso— 


; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Pp. 
ARTS :—The Royal Academy; The re Mile. Rosa 
Bonheur; The Silchester Excavations; The New Rembrandt i 
Notes from Rome ; Gossip. 


Week; Medieval Music; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA: -—The Tragic Drama — A Con- 
mporary Sonnet to Vittoria Accorambona 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (* Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes. 
** A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap., 8vo. 1s. net. 
** Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 


them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** All the pieces are instinct _* the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rbythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” —Scotsma 

“ Looking back to recent celieriihe in the same line, and tactating om even Mr. Kipling’s. ‘8, we do not know where to 
find enything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum. estminster Gaz 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most aan . tt is = er amg with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admira's 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Pada Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on * The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. = Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung vy 


sailors all the world over.” —Spectator 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every = oe Christ ——— Ay utters a 
word thi hout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding bro torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom. "—Spectator 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 
“* There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 

ony of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, ant, 
Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 


there is nothing at all English about it...... 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe a pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
Sketch. 


must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” — 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until book is finished, and then we see that the author chosen to tell us of the end of 
by hero's life before he my eS us of the beginning of ‘it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 


of French life.”—G 
IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. be. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. —yt Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 

us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 

a of ad =~ as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
rish Daily Independent. 


; i ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ 8vo. 6d. net. 

mony...... ere are few who can treat so deft’ co ensertaias most commonplace incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. mp ens 

“The style is always fresh and ye it is pou easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod s1 His (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whevehy it a4 nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays = make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 

Pali Mali Gazette. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


This work contains (1) new me and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambe, several of which have not hitherto beer printed ; and (3) certain letters 


to Lamb now first correctly 
* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


Atheneum Press, Bream’ 
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